TOWARDS A NEW CHAPTER IN H 
HUMAN-BACTERIA RELATIONS ' 2 ■ 



"Can we live together in peace?" 






This Call is the result of the Workshop 
on 'Microbes and Mother Earth' held in 
the Faculty of Medicine of the University 
Mayor de San Andres (La Paz) on the 
16th May, 2018 with the participation of 
academics, human health and environ¬ 
mental activists in Latin America, based 
on a proposal prepared by the Interna¬ 
tional Reimagining Resistance Group. 
The workshop was part of the Interna¬ 
tional Seminar-Workshop Understanding 
Antimicrobial Resistance, Caring for Mo¬ 
ther Earth, Healing Ourselves, convened 
by a group of University institutions and 
social organisations under the coordina¬ 
tion of ReAct Latin America and the Chair 
of Microbiology at the Universidad Mayor 
de San Andres. 
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I here are millions of bacteria in our body and on the planet. We do not see them 
and often don't feel them but they are alive everywhere, working together to 
maintain the cycles of life and human health. They are fascinatingly diverse and 
creative, the cornerstone of life flowering in our planetary home. However, a large 
section of humanity, continues to perceive bacteria negatively. 

Since the French scientist Louis Pasteur discovered, in the mid-19th century, that 
bacteria are the causal agents of many diseases, we have been engaged in a kind of 
war with them. This first impression of bacteria affected us deeply and thereafter 
Western society, in particular, could only see their pathogenicity. This is an unfortunate 
but understandable reaction. 

It is not surprising therefore that, since antibiotics were discovered in the late 1920s, 
they have come to be seen not as universal therapeutic agents that have to be used 
with responsibility and wisdom, but as magic bullets to eliminate these 'invisible' 
bacterial enemies. 

Today, new scientific research has shown us, that while a small number of bacteria can 
indeed give us disease, the vast majority constitute the very basis of the health of the 
planet and of the human species themselves. However, the majority of mankind as 
well as western medicine still remains trapped in the war metaphor, one of the most 
important triggers for the overuse of antibiotics and the reemergence of untreatable in¬ 
fections through bacterial resistance 3 . 

Today the phenomenon of antibiotic resistance, the emergence of new diseases and our 
understanding of the origins of life itself requires us to change our conceptions: to build 
a clearer picture of bacteria, to feel their presence and to know their true role in the 
world around us. And perhaps it is time to also acknowledge them as living beings with 
universal rights and thus begin a new chapter in the history of human-bacteria relations. 
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What really are bacteria? 

Let us look closely with a child's eyes at the invisible world of bacteria and see 

they are in the light of both new scientific and ancestral knowledge: 

1) Among the first forms life to emerge on the planet were bacteria 3,500 million years 
ago. They invented all processes associated with life on Earth today, from the ability 
to take advantage of sunlight and generate organic material to the ability to fix 
nitrogen in the soil and fertilize it. Contemporary living species, in one way or 
another, have a biological inheritance from bacteria. As a leading contemporary 
researcher on microbiology has put it: 'They are our first fathers and mothers' 4-5 . 

This modern recognition of the role of microorganisms on Earth is remarkably close 
to the view of Nature in general among indigenous peoples, 'The fragrant flowers 
are our sisters. The deer, the horse, the great eagle; these are our brothers. The 
steep cliffs, the moist meadows, the heat from the body of the horse and man - all 
belong to the same family' 6 . 

2) And we realize today that each slender corn husk rising to the sky, 'every grain of 
sand on the beaches, every drop of dew in the forests, every hillock' 7 and even the 
wings of each insect, all that are sacred to the ecologically aware, are crammed with 
bacteria. Invisibly, they create an impressive part of the biomass on the planet, just a 
little less than that contributed by plants and animals. We live, we move, we exist in 
an ocean of bacteria. How can we ignore this ocean? Or its role in both our survival 
and the global economy? 

3) In the spirit of the indigenous leader Noah Seattle, we could whisper that 'the wind 
that gave our grandparents the first breath of life' 8 and which receives their last 
breath was the work of bacteria. Thanks to their silent work, nitrogen, carbon, phos- 
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phorous and oxygen move in cycles and feed all lives on Earth. But the 'civilized 
human', lost in his/her narrow anthropocentric world, pretends to not see that 'the 
heaviest work on our planet is done by our invisible partners, the true natural prole¬ 
tariat...billions of bacteria in each tablespoon of earth working together' 9 . 

4) Bacteria are an integral part of the human organism, present in various organs and 
more numerous than our own human cells (39 trillion). What do they do in the 
body these multitudes of microscopic creatures, collectively known as the microbiome? 
They look for food, multiply inside and in turn also do indispensable work for the 
human being. For example, to degrade nutrients in the small intestine, train the 
immune system or produce neurotransmitters of happiness. These are among the 
many features that we are only just beginning to understand. The microbiome is a 
part of who we are, like our skin, our eyes or our heartbeat. 

However, for some decades now, the body of 'civilized man' has ceased to be a 
good place to live and thrive for bacteria, due to the indiscriminate consumption of 
antibiotics, foods containing toxic residues and industrialized foods. When the 
human body becomes contaminated, the endemic bacteria disappear or become 
extinct and a plethora of new diseases are associated with the absence of endemic 
bacteria 10 . Certainly, bacteria must long for the time when the human body was a 
good place to live and be happy. The human body must crave for this even more. 

5) Bacteria in the human microbiome contain 3.3 million genes, almost 150 times 
more than the 23,000 genes of the human genome. It is not known how important 
this genetic material is to our health and our lives, but it is suspected that these 
collective millions of genes allow us to adapt to environmental changes. They are 
like the hands of our mothers that we do not see, feeding the brightness of our 
looks and even of our thoughts. 
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Can there exist beings without rights? 

'Civilized humans' call themselves homo sapiens, which in Latin means 'wise man'. 
Contradictorily they do not allow themselves the wisdom to experience the planet as a 
loving Mother, who provides for us and other creatures as if we were their sisters and 
brothers. In the same way, despite the efforts of the sciences to show the immense 
value of bacteria for human and planetary life, they treat bacteria as unicellular beings 
without importance, that understand nothing. It is inconceivable to think of a fraternal 
relationship with them. 

But what would humanity be without bacteria? If they were exterminated, everybody 
would die, because what happens to bacteria also happens to humans. We are part of 
the same Web of Life, which is a common murmur shared equally between the 
microbe and the homo sapiens. 

The 'first peoples know that there are microorganisms in the soil', says the Sura-Amayra 
leader, Toribia Lero. 'If they are the ones that give life to our lands, we have a duty to 
maintain this equilibrium' . Therefore when some people minimize them or ask us to 
ignore what is happening to bacteria, we know they are asking too much. The world 
should imitate the example of indigenous peoples, in what they have learned from the 
experiences of destruction of biodiversity in times past and the way they have 
reworked their conceptions and behaviours. 

The quest for life is stubborn: at various places and points of time on the planet, 
millions of people have formally recognised the rights of Mother Earth, the Amazon 12 , 
and rivers 13 . Mother Earth is a 'unique, indivisible and self-regulated community of in¬ 
terconnected beings' 14 , wrote the people of the world gathered in Cochabamba, 
Bolivia, at the Conference on Climate Change and the Rights of Mother Earth in 2010. 
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Here we ask ourselves, if bacteria are the ecological heart of the planet, should not 
their rights be recognised in parallel with human rights and the rights of Mother Earth? 
Should they not be recognised as beings with rights, as facets of a single indivisible re¬ 
ality? 

We are not suggesting to leave diseases untreated or to not use antibiotics at all. What 
we suggest is to recognise the value of bacteria, their life, functions and evolutionary 
purpose. We suggest to use antibiotics with wisdom in order to minimize the damage 
their abuse does to us humans. We suggest studying the social, ecological and 
evolutionary pressures of disease and look for alternatives. We suggest opening a 
dialogue about what using antibiotics with wisdom really means. 

As the English journalist, Ed Yong, says in his book 'I contain Multitudes', 'When we 
begin to understand our microbiomes, our symbiosis, our ecosystems, our amazing 
crowds, each walk is filled with opportunities for discovery' 15 . 

The spirit of Noah Seattle might well have said, 'You must remember and teach your 
children that bacteria are our sisters and brothers and also yours'. 'Therefore, we must 
treat them with the same gentleness with which we treat our sibilings and they us.' 
Through the invisible hands of bacteria, maybe we can recognize Earth as a mother 
and save countless human lives. 'Every part of the world is full of associations that have 
been playing out for millions of years, and this has affected all the flora and fauna that 
we know 16 . 

Our relationship with bacteria started badly and continues badly, but it is surely 
possible to change. Recognizing their rights could be a good step in the construction 
of a new relationship between humanity and bacteria, a relationship centred in har¬ 
mony. 
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ENDORSED BY: 


• Arturo Quizhpe, pediatrician, Coordinator of ReAct Latin America, Ecuador. 

• Mary Murray, pharmacist, artist and health activist, International Reimagining Resistance Croup, 
Australia. 

• Satya Sivaraman, health communicator, International Reimagining Resistance Group, India. 

• Damian Verzenassi, Director of the Institute of Social and Environmental Health (InSSA) of the 
Faculty of Medical Sciences, National University of Rosario, Argentina. 

• Elizabeth Bravo, environmental microbiologist, Accion Ecologica, Union of Scientists Committed 
to Society and Nature of Latin America (UCCSNAL), Ecuador. 

• Klever Calle, Communicator, International Reimagining Resistance Group, Ecuador. 

• Nicolas Campoverde, medical epidemiologist and social activist, Ecuador. 

• Hugo Noboa, Cruz, medical health provider and Human Rights activist, Ecuador. 

• Steven Landjouw, health consultant, Food and Nutrition Security, Holland. 

• Tamara Trownsell, International Relations, University of San Francisco, Quito, Ecuador. 

• Pablo Cardoso, visual artist, Ecuador. 

• Marcelo H. Andocilla Lopez, Professor of Microbiology and Bioethics, poet, Central University of 
Ecuador, Quito, Ecuador. 

• Juan Francisco Benavides, Doctor of Art History, National University of the Arts, Ecuador. 

• Javier Andrade Cordova, independent scenic and interdisciplinary artist, Ecuador. 

• Moises Isafas Garcia Salguero, Sectoral Roundtable on Medicines, National Forum of Health, El 
Salvador. 

• Luis Herrera Montero, researcher in socio-anthropology and in humanities, temporal teacher/re¬ 
searcher at the University of Cuenca, Ecuador. 

• Kamila Torres Orellana, university teacher, Ecuador. 

• The Yasunidos Guapondelig Ecological Collective, Ecuador. 
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After a first round of 
comments, inputs and 
support, the final version 
of this call will be 
presented during World 
Antibiotic Awareness Week 
(November 12-18, 2018). 
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